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The Language We Speak 


By BerceEN Evans 


Address before the annual convention of the Tennessee Library Association 
Nashville, Tennessee, May 7, 1959 


The first thing to emphasize in any 
discussion of the language we speak is 
that we speak it. This is so obvious that 
it would be ridiculous to mention it were 
it not that almost all discussions of the 
subject ignore it and assume that “lang- 
uage” and writing are the same. Whereas 
very little language is written, and that 
little is generally ill-written. 

Writing has a set of conventions wholly 
different from those of everyday speech 
and is, of necessity, at least a generation 
out of date—two decades or so behind 
the actual language that is being used. 


We have to stop to think to realize 
how little we write in comparison to the 
immense amount we speak. A hundred 
words a minute is rather slow speech. 
On any day normally rich in excitement, 
scandal or argument, the ordinary man 
or woman may speak forty to fifty 
thousand words. The gabby, the rhe- 
torical, the argumentative, and college 
professors, will have no trouble doubling 
or even tripling that number, but we'll 
set them aside. 

Now how much do people write? Well, 
most of us start to write in the sixth or 
seventh grades when we are assigned two 
or three themes of one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty words. We may get 
half a dozen more in the eighth grade, 
and perhaps ten a year of twice that 
length in each year of high school. In 
college, Freshman English may demand 
as many as twenty papers of three hun- 
dred to five hundred words each, and 
later courses and examinations may use 
up another ten to fifteen thousand. (But, 
even yet, few people go to college, and 
of those who do, few write much once 
they are out. Two hundred and fifty 
words is a fairly long letter and most 
people, once past adolescent love, don’t 
write half a dozen letters a year.) 


So, what it all amounts to is this: the 
ordinary person, even the ordinary edu- 
cated person, probably writes less in his 
entire lifetime than he speaks in any 
good, garrulous day! 

Or, we might put it this way: the 
English-speaking peoples alone probably 
speak more in one day than all the words 
that have ever been written, from the 
first egghead’s cave scrawl to the latest 
Neanderthal’s sport page! 


Writing is a very rare activity. Until 
fifty years ago probably not one percent 
of mankind has mastered it. It is diffi- 
cult. And it remains difficult. Even 
those who have done some of it every day 
for fifty years have to stop a dozen times 
a day to wonder what combination of 
letters repeats this or that sound. 

And since it is so difficult to learn it 
must be simplified as much as possible by 
rules. But these rules are not God-given 
Commandments. God didn’t call Moses 
back, after he had started down the hill 
with the Commandments, and hand him 
a grammar. Grammar is merely the codi- 
fication of observations of how people 
speak, because writing is simply a graphic 
representation of the sounds of speech. 
Not of the speech actually being used, 
though. Writing is too stiff to catch 
even an echo of the subtleties and passion 
of speech. 

Writing, therefore, is only a formalized 
simulation of speech—of the speech of 
yesterday. For speech is always changing, 
and it takes time to make the observa- 
tions, codify them, get the codification 
accepted, printed, taught to a new genera- 
tion of teachers, and pounded into the 
bewildered young. 

That the young are bewildered, by the 
way, is a hopeful thing. Because their 
bewilderment shows they are alert and 
honest. They soon perceive that, no mat- 
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ter what they are taught in school, the 
business of the everyday world is carried 
on in the speech that is used, the very 
speech they are often warned against. 


Part of their bewilderment is due to 
the fact that whatever they are taught 
in school is obsolete. For the second thing 
to emphasize in any discussion of language 
is that a living language is always chang- 
ing. Through the centuries accumulated 
changes can produce wholly different 
languages—as Italian, French, and Span- 
ish, gradually grew from vulgar Latin. 
Lesser periods of time produce dialects 
and regional variations. Sometimes the 
change is plain within a day. Thus when 
the Russians launched their first artificial 
satellite the word sputnik came into our 
language, possibly to stay. The day be- 
fore the launching the word was utterly 
unknown to us. The day after, it was 
in everybody’s mouth. 

Ordinary changes are not so dramatic, 
but in the long run they are more ef- 
fective. The introduction of a new word 
strikes every ear, but the change of mean- 
ing within established words often goes 
unnoticed. Indeed, many people seem to 
think that the meaning of a word is 
fixed and unchanging—that each word 
has one meaning, and only one meaning, 
and that this has always been its meaning 
and always ought to be. 

But a moment’s thought is enough to 
destroy such a belief. Thousands of words 
in English have many meanings. Get, for 
instance, has more than seventy dis- 
tinguishable meanings; Grain has more 
than thirty; Cob more than twenty-five; 
and so on. In different parts of the 
United States a gopher is a ground-living 
rodent, a squirrel, a tortoise, a snake, a 
burglar, a plow, and an inhabitant of 
Minnesota. And each of these meanings 
is as “right”’ as any other. 

Some words in English have two com- 
pletely opposed meanings. Thus cleave 
means to split apart, but it also means 
to cling together; /et means to allow, but 
it also means to hinder. 

Nor is any meaning “fixed.” Meanings 
shift in and out of words. The dance, 
the cancan, was once the Latin although. 
A junket, which now means a trip by an 


official at the taxpayer’s expense, once 
meant a reed. A talent was a weight, a 
turtle was a bird, a girl was a boy, an 
idiot was a private citizen. Fudge was a 
seafaring man, and a Republican was a 
commmunist. Stationary means unmov- 
ing. It kept that meaning and acquired 
another one, notepaper. 


And words don’t change just once, they 
keep on changing. When we call a bird 
a cardinal, we do so because its color is 
that of a cardinal’s robe. And a Cardinal 
is so called because he is a cardinal bishop, 
maintaining his throne in a cardinal or 
important church. And the church was 
so called because of the Latin word for 
hinge, cardo, cardin, and that goes back 
to a Greek word kardan, to swing. 

Alcatraz, to an American, means the 
grim penal island in San Francisco Bay. 
But all the grimness that we feel in the 
word is due to our thinking of the prison 
there. The island was called Alcatraz 
because that is the Portuguese word for 
pelican—and apparently there were peli- 
cans on it before there were prisoners. 
But Alcatraz is simply the Portuguese 
form of the Arabic al qadas, a leather 
water bucket used at a water wheel—the 
pelican being so called, one imagines, from 
its leathery pouch attached to the under- 
beak. But the Arabic al qadas is simply 
the Greek kados, jar. 

One could collect a whole volume of 
such changes. Indeed, many such volumes 
have been collected. They are called dic- 
tionaries. And if there is anything they 
establish, it is that a living language is 
fluid, deflected every moment by ex- 
pedient and accident. 

Words, really, mean only what those 
who speak them agree they shall mean 
at the moment of speaking. When two 
cooks, for instance, speak of basting they 
mean something wholly different from 
what two seamstresses mean by basting. 
And two chandlers would mean some- 
thing else still. And no explanations 


would be needed. Each would be under- 


stood in context. So a guy means one 
thing to a sailor at sea, and something 
entirely different to an English boy on 
the Fifth of November, and something 
still different to most Americans. 
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We often don’t know why some words 
mean what they do. There once was a 
reason, but it was so obvious then that 
no one noted it down, and now we can’t 
guess for the life of us. We don’t know, 
for example, why a limerick is called a 
limerick; or why something that. won’t 
sell is called a drug on the market; or 
why a doornail is any deader than any- 
thing else inanimate. Yet everybody 
knows exactly what these words, so used, 
mean. 


Those who think words have a fixed 
meaning often think, also, that they have 
fixed functions, and are always telling 
us we can’t use a noun as a verb, or an 
adjective as an adverb. But any part of 
speech will serve for any other if enough 
speakers want it to. 

Exit, for instance, was a Latin verb in 
the third person singular meaning “he 
goes out.” Then, because of its use in 
stage directions, it became a noun, mean- 
ing a going out or a place of going out. 
(He made a graceful exit. The exit is 
marked with a red light.) And now the 
noun is becoming a verb again. (She 
exits clumsily.) 

Eavesdrop was once a noun. It meant 
the place where water dripped from an 
overhanging roof. By an obvious shift it 
is now a verb, meaning deliberate and 
concealed overhearing. All idea of the 
eaves has been forgotten, and anyone who 
insisted that you can’t eavesdrop indoors 
would be laughed at. 

Ignoramus was the second person plural 
of a verb. It meant “We don’t know.” 
It was the endorsement made by a Grand 
Jury upon a bill of indictment to signify 
that, in their opinion, there was enough 
evidence to warrant prosecution. In 1681 
there was a great popular feeling in 
England against the Earl of Shaftesbury 
and a demand that he be tried as a 
traitor. And when a Grand Jury brought 
in a verdict of ignoramus there was an 
explosion of rage, and the jury was de- 
risively called “an ignoramus jury.” 
Thus a verb instantly became an adjec- 
tive, and soon after that it became the 
noun it now is. (And it is an interesting 
illustration of the ways of words that al- 
though all of this history has long been 
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forgotten, the sneer and the contempt 
and the anger remain in the word. There’s 
a world of emotional difference between 
an ignorant man and an ignoramus.) 

Some words, in the form that we have 
them, were originally just mistakes. The 
“s” was put in island, for instance, in 
sheer pedantic ignorance. It may comfort 
school children who have been corrected 
for misspelling it to know that the proper 
English form was iland. But it won’t do 
them any good. The error is now estab- 
lished as correct, and the “correct” form 
is now wrong.) 

The “t” in deviltry is a very recent 
insertion, on the false analogy (linguists 
guess) of gallantry. The spelling of 
colonel shows the man’s original function 
of leading a column of soldiers. The 
very strange pronunciation of the word 
reflects the erroneous assumption that he 
was a coron-el, or officer of the crown 
(like the coroner). 

And all the king’s horses and all the 
king’s linguists can’t make anything but 
gibberish out of the original meaning of 
the new-respectably-standard word cul- 
prit. It once meant something in Law 
French (probably: culpable. prest—i.e., 
“He is guilty, and we are ready to prove 
it’). We know the very day it came 
into being (Trial of the Earl of Pembroke, 
1678—see culprit, OED; and Funk, C. E., 
Thereby Hangs a Tale, p. 86) and the 
man to whom it was first applied. But 
whether the Clerk of the Crown who 
uttered it had a sore throat that morning, 
or a cleft palate, or was seized with a 
fit of coughing at the moment, or what, 
we shall never know. 

Not only does usage fix or change any 
meaning in any word, even a completely 
erroneous one, but it can establish as 
“correct” any grammatical form, even 
the most ungrammatical imaginable. A 
good way to show this is to list a number 
of errors so glaring as to be ludicrous, 
such as bestest, me am, girlses, axe (for 
asked). A five-year-old who used such 
expressions would embarrass the most 
doting parents. Yet everyone of these 
absurd errors has a parallel that has been 
accepted into standard usage and now 
seems so “natural” and “right” that it 
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comes as a surprise to us to learn that 
it is, Or once was, a gross error. Thus 
lesser, nearer and more are exactly the 
same erroneous duplications as gooder. To 
the irregular comparative forms of less, 
nigh and moe was added the regular 
comparative suffix -er (Moe, by the way, 
was in the process of changing in Shake- 
speare’s time. He generally uses more, but 
he uses moe thirty times. 


Me am is paralleled in you are, for you 
is the accusative, not the nominative, 
form of the pronoun. The “proper” form 
would be ye, and so, up to three hundred 
years ago, it was. But no purist today 
balks at you. (Not that he accepts it for 
what it is; he simply doesn’t know what 
it is.) 

Girlses sounds dreadful, but children 
doesn’t grate on the most finicky ears. 
Yet it is exactly the same form, a dupli- 
cated plural. The singular is child. The 
old “proper” plural was an irregular form 
childer, a vestige of a once-regular de- 
clension that lasted well into this century 
in Northern Engldnd. To childer was 
added the plural suffix -e”, that now re- 
mains only in oxen and the archaic shoon 
and a few dialectal words. 

The use of knowed has earned many a 
child a rebuke from a teacher who prob- 
ably had no sense of shame at using the 
equivalent crowed. For the “proper” past 
of crow is crew. In the Bible, after Peter 
had denied Christ, the cock crew. To an 
Englishman of only yesterday crowed 
would sound exactly as knowed sounds to 
us. 

As for axe as a pronunciation of ask, 
it is an “error” which almost every child 
makes as it learns to talk. But it happens 
to be the “proper” form. That is, the 
Anglo-Saxon verb was acsian. The 
modern pronunciation is the result of 
Metathesis, which is a learned way of say- 
ing that the “s” slipped out of place. 
Children simply put it back. 

Some of the commonest words in the 
language, words one would assume had 
been a part of its bedrock structure from 
the beginning, are innovations. No word 
seems more “natural” to us, for instance, 
than the simple pronoun “its.” Yet it 
was once, and that not very long ago, 


a slovenly “corruption” about on a par 
with hisn and hern. The word was prac- 
tically unknown in 1600. The King 
James Bible uses bis where we would use 
its, (“if the salt have lost his savour”’— 
Matt. 5:13). Shakespeare uses the simple 
form it (“Yet once methought it lifted 
up it head and did address itself to mo- 
tion”—Hamlet L.ii. 216). By 1700, how- 
ever, its was standard, used by everybody 
and taken for granted as “right.” (Yet 
as late as 1819 we find a purist gram- 
marian wringing his hands and deploring 
this “corruption.” He “trembled,” he 
said, for the misguided illiterates who 
used its.) In the remoter regions of our 
own South, where many of the older 
forms of speech linger on, there seems to 
be a feeling that something is wrong with 
its, even yet, and Ait and hits are often 
used. 

Most people, though they speak quite 
well, know nothing of grammar. And 
they base most of their objections to what 
they feel to be ‘“‘bad English” on logic. 
But language isn’t logical. It knows no 
logic except the facts of usage Unloose, 
for example, doesn’t mean fo tie up. It 
ought to, but it doesn’t. And anyone 
who went around using it logically to 
mean fo tie up would be in for some 
surprises. 

We say something is indigestible, mean- 
ing that it won’t digest; or incompre- 
hensible, meaning that it can’t be under- 
stood. But inflammable, as the exasper- 
ated underwriters scream at thousands of 
claimants every year, doesn’t mean it 
wont burn up! 

On the grounds of logic, many people 
say that we can’t use none with a plural 
verb, because none “‘is even less than one.” 
(By that logic, of course, you couldn’t 
even use it with a singular verb!). But 
the simple fact is that none is used with 
a plural verb, and with plural pronouns 
and plural implications, by hundreds of 
millions of people every day—educated 
people, too. Shakespeare so used it. (King 
Lear IV.vi.172). God so used it in the 
First Commandment. (Deut. 5:7). 

The supreme Bogy of those who try to 
make English a subdivision of logic is the 
double negative. Every one of us has at 
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some time had a teacher who told us that 
“two negatives make a positive.” In 
Algebra and Latin she was right. But 
not in English. In English two negatives 
simply reinforce one another, as they do 
in any Teutonic language. This has al- 
ways been their function in English. 
When Chaucer said that his knight 
“hadn’t never yet said nothing nasty to 
no man in all his life,” only an ass could 
wonder whether he meant the statement 
to be negative or positive. 


And, of course, if it is simply a matter 
of logic that two negatives must make a 
positive, then, by the same logic, three 
negatives must make a negative again. 
So if it’s wrong to say “It don’t make no 
difference,” then it is correct to say “It 
don’t never make no difference. 


Actually, of course, neither is correct. 
But not because of logic, but because good 
usage doesn’t happen to countenance 
either expression. Usage is capricious and 
illogical, but it is tyrannical. To say that 
habitual practice is, in the long run, the 
sole determinant of what makes standard 
speech is not to say “anything goes.” 
Quite the contrary, in fact. The severest 
penalties are visited upon anyone who 
deviates in the slightest in his speech from 
usage’s arbitrary dictates, no matter how 
unreasonable they may be. (It’s all right 
to say froze, but ludicrous to say squose 
or snoze. And anyone who insisted on 
using these unconventional preterites for 
squeeze and sneeze would be regarded as 
an idiot. Men have been driven out of 
public life for deviating one syllable 
from the established norm, even though 
the norm itself was an error in the first 
place. Al Smith’s distinguished record as 
Governor of New York, for example, 
weighed as nothing in 1928 against his 
calling radio raddio, though radio is based 
on a Latin word, and his pronunciation 
was nearer to the Latin than the common 
pronunciation. A great deal of scorn was 
heaped on Lincoln for his country pro- 
nunciations—his saying cheer for chair, 
for instance. ) 

A teacher of English, writing to The 


New York Times, said it was the duty 
of teachers of English “to raise the 


standards” of English. To many citizens, 
especially parents, that would probably 
seem a laudable statement. But to a stu- 
dent of language, it is nonsense based on 
ignorance. Who is the teacher to raise 
the standards set by Shakespeare, Milton, 
Wordsworth, and Mark Twain, not one 
of whom, by the way ever had a teacher 
of English! 


The linguist regards the teacher’s duty 
as a humbler, more practical one. He 
feels that it is the teacher’s duty to learn 
what are the standards of the day, and to 
see that the students are aware of these 
standards. And it is certainly his duty 
not to handicap his students and confuse 
them for life by teaching them, as stand- 
ard, a clutter of outmoded errors and il- 
lusions. 


There are rules, of course. But they 
are simply a modified description of what 
people do who manage to express them- 
selves effectively. Good rules are those 
which state what cultivated people do 
now. Bad rules are those that state what 
they used to do. And very bad rules are 
those that state what someone thinks 
they ought to do but don’t. And rules, 
at best, are simply means to an end. And 
the end is being understood, expressing 
ourselves exactly and completely, express- 
ing our emotions as well as our thoughts. 
Not only our meaning, but how we feel 
about the meaning. 

Great expression endows our purpose 
with words. It makes us conscious of our 
own meaning even as we express it. It 
makes us more aware of ourselves. It en- 
larges the horizons of our thoughts and 
even our feelings. It swells our aspira- 
and 


tions, discharges our resentments 


assuages our grief. 


And this great language that we have 


the good fortune to speak, one of the 


most subtle and  delicately-responsive 
instruments ever devised by man, was 
not formed in classrooms or editorial 
offices. It was hammered out on_ the 
anvil of daily experience by eager, pas- 


sionate, living men and women. 
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Minutes of the TLA 


Annual Convention 


First GENERAL SESSION 


The first general session of the Ten- 
nessee Library Association Annual Con- 
vention was held at 8 P.M. in Nashville, 
Tennessee, The Iris Room, Hotel 
Hermitage, Thursday, May 7, 1959, with 
the President, Miss Martha L. Ellison, 
presiding. 

The invocation was given by Reverend 
William Grey, pastor of the Downtown 
Presbyterian Church, Nashville. 

Mr. James La Penna, member of the 
Nashville Public Library Board, in the 
absence of Mayor Ben West gave the 
Welcome Address. 

A telegram from Mr. Emerson Green- 
away extended grcetings from the Amer- 
ican Library Association. 

Mrs. Elizabeth N. Colson and Mrs. 
Elizabeth Z. Fryer were introduced as 
general chairmen of the Local Arrange- 
ments Committee. 

The report of the Nominating Com- 
mittee was presented by the chairman 
Miss Mary Eleanor Wright naming the 
following slate of officers to be voted 
on Friday. 

For Vice-President and President-Elect: 

Miss Catherine Clark, Librarian 

Middle Tennessee State College 

Murfreesboro 
For Secretary: 

Miss Frances Smith, Librarian 

Jackson Free Library 

Jackson 
For Treasurer: 

Miss Minnie 

Librarian 

Oak Ridge National Laboratory 

Oak Ridge 

The theme of the convention ‘“Work- 
ing in the World of Books” was inter- 
preted by Miss Ellison after which Mr. 
Bill Jesse introduced the speakers of the 
evening. Dr. Bergen Evans, author, pro- 
fessor, TV Quiz Specialist, gave the 
address “The Language We Speak.” 


B. Duncan, Biology 


The meeting was adjourned with a 
reminder to all of the reception to be 
held in the exhibit area. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ada McCaa, Secretary 


SECOND GENERAL SESSION 


The Second General Session of the 
Tennessee Library Association Annual 
Convention was held in the Iris Room, 
Hotel Hermitage, at 8:00 P.M., May 8, 
Miss Martha Ellison, presiding. 

After the Meeting was called to order, 
Miss Harris of the Lawson McGhee 
Library, Knoxville, introduced the 
speakers of the evening. Mr. and Mrs. 
James Stokely, authors of Newport, 
Tennessee, spoke on “The Writer’s Role 
in the World of Books.” 

Mr. Bobb awarded to the winners the 
prizes donated by the exhibitors. 

The meeting was adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Ada Mcaa, Secretary 


Business MEETING 


The business meeting of the Annual 
Convention of the Tennessee Library 
Association was held at 9:00 A.M., in 
the Iris Room, Hotel Hermitage, Nash- 
ville, May 9, 1959, with Miss Martha 
Ellison, President, presiding. 


General announcements were made 
concerning the Reference Section break- 
fast and the Peabody Library School 
Luncheon. The New Disciples of Christ 
Library was suggested as a very inter- 
esting building to visit. 

Mr. J. M. Bobb made an announce- 
ment concerning the commercial 
hibits. 

Miss Mary Eleanor Wright gave the 
slate of officers as reported by the Nomi- 
nating Committee. After a second by 
Mr. Bernard Foy to the motion that 
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the slate be accepted, a unanimous vote 
elected the nominees as read. 
President: 

Miss Ruth Ringo 

Associate Librarian 

University of Tennessee 

Knoxville, Tennessee 
Vice-President and President-Elect: 

Miss Catherine Clark, Librarian 

Middle Tennessee State College 

Murfreesboro 
Secretary: 

Miss Frances Smith, Librarian 

Jackson Free Library 

Jackson 
Treasurer: 

Miss Minnie 

Librarian 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory 
Oak Ridge 
The committee reports, which ac- 
company these minutes, were given and 
accepted by vote in the following order: 
1. Historian, Mrs. Eleanor J. Burt 
2. Intellectual Freedom—Mr. John J. 
Hodges 

3. Legislative—Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney for Mrs. Julia B. Armi- 
stead. 

The President added recent develop- 
ments in the legislative program among 
these being the continuing study of the 
library program by the Legislative 
Council and the appointment of a re- 
search assistant. 

Following this report Mr. Isaac Cope- 
land spoke in behalf of the Nashville 
Chapter of the Tennessee Council on 
Human Relations requesting that the 
Tennessee Library Association at its 1959 
meeting, go on record as recommending, 
or asking, that the Tennessee Legislative 
Council in its study of the services of 
state library agencies include in its study 
the question of library services to 
Negroes. Basically the question would be: 
“How adequate are the services to 
Negroes in terms of books and profes- 
sional help?” The report was adopted 
and the session voted in favor of go- 
ing on record asking the above of the 
Legislative Council. 

4. Library Resources—Mr. Bernard L. 

Foy 


B. Duncan, Biology 





5. Membership—Mrs. Louise Catlett 

The suggestion was made that infor- 
mation concerning when and where a 
member should write in case no copy of 
the Tennessee Librarian is received be 
placed on the membership form. 

6. National Library Week—Miss 

Katherine S. Culbertson 

Mrs. Robert Chapman was named as 
state chairman. Material from National 
Headquarters will be early and good, and 
libraries report more patrons and users, 

7. Recruitment—Mrs. Mary Little 

8. Scholarship—Dr. William A. Fitz- 

gerald 

9. Committee on Constitutional Re- 

vision. 

The following articles which contained 
changes were read, a motion that they 
be accepted as revised was made in each 
case; each motion was seconded and was 
carried with only one additional word 
being added in By-laws, Article IV Sec- 
tion 2. the word biennial “that no bi- 
ennial meeting is held.” 


These are the adopted changes. Con- 
stitution: Articles II, IV, V, VI, VII. 
By-laws: Articles I, III Sec. 3, IV (with 
addition of word biennial), VI. 

There followed discussion of rewording 
Art. IV and the parliamentarian ruled 
that rewording for clarification does not 
require a vote. 

10. Coordinator of Federal Relations— 

Mrs. Frances Neel Cheney. 

11. Southeastern Library Association 
Representative—Mrs. Frances Neel 
Cheney 

12. American Library Association 
Councilor—Miss Ruth C. Ringo 

13. Tennessee Librarian—Miss Eugenia 
Mauldin 

14. Treasurer—Miss Johnnie Givens 

Mrs. Cheney moved that Tennessee 
Library Association go on record as en- 
dorsing the continuance of the Library 
Service Program until the coompletion 
of the fund’s expenditure. Mr. Bernard 
Foy seconded the motion, which was 
carried. 


Mr. Foy moved adjournment at 11:05. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Ada McCaa, Secretary 
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Minutes of the Section Meetings 


School Libraries Section 
May 9, 1959 


The Business meeting of the School 
Libraries Section of TLA convened at 
8:30 A.M. in the Iris Room of the 
Hermitage Hotel, Nashville. Mrs. John 
Bowers, Chairman, presided. The read- 
ing of the minutes of the 1958 TLA 
Conference in Gatlinburg was dispensed 
with since the minutes had appeared in 
the Tennessee Librarian. 

Mrs. Mallie Newsome presented the 
report of the nominating committee: 
Chairman, Mrs. Ruth Brockette, Super- 
visor of Instructional Materials and 
Libraries, Davidson County; Secretary- 
Reporter, Miss Leneil Edwards, M. T. S. 
C., Murfreesboro. The motion to accept 
the report of the nominating committee 
was approved and the vote was unani- 
mous. 


Mrs. Bowers introduced Miss Katherine 
Diehl, Department of Library Service, 
University of Tennessee, moderator for 
the panel discussion, “School and Public 
Library Relationships.” Miss Diehl intro- 
duced the panel members: Mrs. Wilma 
Folwell, Bailey Junior High School, 
Nashville and Miss Frances Smith, Jack- 
son Public Library, Jackson. Each panel 
member presented her ideas independently 
and the moderator tied the discussion 
together. A question and answer period 
followed the discussion. No solutions 
were provided, but out of the discussion 
did come the fact that some problems 
had been recognized and there was a de- 
sire by all to find a solution. 


Leneil Edwards 


Secretary-Reporter 


4 Reasons why “Southern” is the Bindery for You... 


CERTIFIED BY THE LIBRARY BINDING INSTITUTE. 


FREE PICK-UP SERVICE. 


BINDING RETURNED IN FOUR TO FIVE WEEKS. 


SATISFACTION GUARANTEED. 


Southern Library Bindery Co. 


228 Woodland Street 


Nashville 6, Tennessee 














Public Libraries Section 


The Public Libraries Section met on 
Friday afternoon, May 8, 1959, in the 
State Library and Archives building, Mr. 
Reid A. Hoey, Chairman, presiding. 

The nominating committee composed 
of Mrs. Paul Postell, Mrs. Helen Kittrell 
and Mr. Hoey, presented the following 
slate for officers for the coming year: 

Mr. John Anderson, Lawson McGhee 
Library, chairman 

Mrs. James McCloud, Clinch-Powell 


Trustees and Friends 


The Trustees and Friends of Libraries 
Section of the Tennessee Library Associ- 
ation held a business meeting in the 
Capitol Room of the Hermitage Hotel, 
Nashville, on May 8, 1959. Mrs. R. E. 
Voorhees, Chairman, presided. 

The Chairman announced that this 
was the first time the Trustees Section 
had held a business meeting. Minutes of 
the 1958 Convention were read and ap- 
proved. Minutes of the meeting of the 
Executive Committee on February 13, 
1959 were also read. 

The proposed by-laws as recommended 
by the By-laws Committee were dis- 
cussed. It was agreed that the word 
“biennially” should be inserted in 
ARTICLE IV, Section I, and it should 
read, “Officers shall be elected biennially 
at the regular meeting of the Section .. .” 
Mrs. H. Jefferson Shivell moved the 


adoption of the by-laws as amended. The 
motion carried. 

Mrs. Tom Cooke, Jr. gave the report 
of the Nominating Committee, present- 
ing the following slate of officers: 
Chairman: Dean Jack Howard, Under- 

graduate School, Cumberland Uni- 

versity, Member Wilson County 

Library Board, Lebanon, Tennessee 


Vice-chairman: Mr. Douglas Ferguson, 
Member Sevier County and Noli- 
chucky Regional Library Boards, 


Pigeon Forge, Tennessee 
Secretary-Reporter: Mrs. D. W. Denney, 
Member Wilson County Library Board, 


Regional Library, vice-chairman 

Mrs. Gregory Colson, Nashville Public 
Library, secretary-reporter 

Mrs. Florence S$. Craig, Director, Adult 
Education, Cuyahoga County Public 
Library, Cleveland, Ohio, was the speaker 
for the afternoon, her subject being 
“Speaking to Groups.” 


Respectfully submitted, 
Almeda Hood, Secy.-Reporter 


of Libraries Section 


Lebanon, Tennessee. 

Mrs. Cooke moved that the report 
be accepted. Mrs. V. A. Hackworth 
seconded the motion. The motion carried. 
Mr. James J. LaPenna moved that the 
slate of officers recommended by the 
Nominating Committee be elected by 
acclamation. Mrs. Cooke seconded the 
motion. The motion carried. 

Mrs. Samuel Miller, member of the 
ALA and TLA Membership Committees 
announced that as of May 4, there were 
182 members of the Trustees and Friends 
Section of TLA. 

The Report of the Action Develop- 


ment Committee of the American As- 
sociation of Library Trustees was called 
to the attention of the group by the 
chairman. Mrs. Miller moved the adop- 
tion of the Report and asked the Chair- 
man to report this action to the American 


Association of Library Trustees. Mrs. 
Robert Chapman seconded the motion. 


The motion carried. 

Mrs. Hackworth, Chairman of the 
Objectives Committee of the Trustees 
and Friends Section of TLA, presented 
the objectives recommended by the Com- 
mittee and moved their adoption. The 
motion was seconded by Mrs. Cooke and 
was carried. Mrs. Cooke then led a lively 
discussion of ways to carry out these 
objectives. She also presented a resolu- 
tion requesting the Executive Board of 
TLA to establish a Public Libraries 
Activities Committee, including Trustees 
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in its membership, which would plan 
and execute a program to insure the 
continued improvement and expansion 
of public libraries in Tennessee and 
would cooperate with the Legislative 
council in making a study of public 
library services in Tennessee. Mr. LaPenna 
moved the adoption of the Resolution. 
Mrs. Shivell seconded it and the motion 
carried. 

Mr. LaPenna moved that annual trus- 
tees workshops be held, subject to the 
call of the Executive Committee. The 
motion was seconded by Mrs. Hack- 
worth. A discussion of whether the work- 
shops should be state-wide or regional 
ensued. Miss Mary Nelson Bates moved 
that the motion be tabled and that the 
matter of workshops be left entirely up 
to the Executive Committee. The mo- 
tion carried. 

Upon adjournment of the business 
meeting the Trustees and Friends Sec- 
tion had a luncheon in the Iris Room 
at which Mr. George W. Coen of Lan- 
caster, Ohio, spoke on “Directing the 
Big Business of Libraries.” 

Mrs. Walter L. Burton, Secretary 
Mrs. R. E. Voorhees, Chairman 


OBJECTIVES OF THE FRIENDS 
AND TRUSTEE SECTION, TENNES- 
SEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION: 


The Trustees and Friends of Libraries 
Section of the Tennessee Library Associ- 
ation recognizes the need for its mem- 
bership to work together for the better- 
ment of library service in Tennessee. 
Therefore, this section shall be dedicated 
to the principles: 


That free public libraries improve 
their services and facilities so that they 
shall truly become the cultural centers 
of the state. 


That a broad public relations program 
be developed. 
That a better understanding of the 


public library as an important func- 
tion of local government be cultivated. 


That 100% membership in TLA be- 
comes a goal of every library board in 
the state. (Dues may be paid from 
local library funds.) 


Associated Libraries, Inc. 


@ PREBOUND JUVENILES 


@ EVERWEAR BINDINGS 


Representative: 


MR. JACK WILLIAMS 
2804 Cooper Lane 
Nashville 6, Tenn. 











College and Universities Libraries Section 


The fifty-eighth meeting of the Col- 
lege and University Libraries Section of 
the Tennessee Library Association was 
called to order by the chairman, Miss 
Virginia Turrentine, at 3:30 p.m., May 
8, 1959 in the Iris Room at the 
Hermitage Hotel in Nashville, Tennes- 
see. Miss Turrentine presided over the 
business session and introduced the Sec- 
tion officers of the current year: Miss 
Margaret E. Newhall, Vice-Chairman and 
Mrs. Mary Young Hale, Secretary-Re- 
porter. Dr. Kuhlman made a motion that 
the reading of the minutes of the previ- 
ous meeting be dispensed with since the 
minutes had already been printed in the 
TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN. 

The first item of business was the 
reading of a letter by the secretary from 
Mr. Birnbaum to the Section regarding 
a proposed new division, round table or 
section in A. L. A. 

Miss Mary Ellis Hall presented the 
report of the Nominating Committee. 
The officers recommended for the next 
two years are: 


Chairman: 

Mrs. Franklin Yost 

Memphis State University 
Vice-Chairman: 

Mrs. Mabel K. Ward 

Assistant Librarian 

Union University 

Miss Hall moved the election of the 
slate of officers and the motion was 
seconded by Miss Anna Loe Russell. The 
officers were duly elected for the next 
biennium. 

At this time Mr. Arno Bontemps, 
Librarian of Fisk University and the 
main speaker for the Section at this con- 
vention, was introduced by Miss Turren- 
tine. Mr. Bontemps spoke on “The Col- 
lege Student and Reading,” dwelling on 
the factors perhaps contributing to the 
circulation and reserve decline in our 
college libraries despite more students 
percentage wise. Mr. Bontemps’ address 
will be printed in full in the TENNES- 
SEE LIBRARIAN. 

Mr. Hal Smith, who has also been 


working with SELA on the problem of 
the collecting and publishing of library 
statistics, reported on recommendations 
from both SELA and TLA. SELA will 
sponsor the mailing of the report to 
ACRL with three reminders: 1. report 
is coming; 2. here it is; 3. have you 
mailed it in? A brief discussion by Dr. 
Kuhlman and Mr. Jesse followed Mr. 
Smith’s report. 

A panel discussion, ‘““The Planning of 
the College and University Library Build- 
ings” concluded the College and Uni- 
versity Libraries Section meeting. Dr. 
A. F. Kuhlman was moderator. He intro- 
duced the subject by commenting on 
the general awareness of the urgency of 
having an adequate library building on 
every campus. The rapid growth of the 
book collections and the phenomenal 
growth in enrollment have intensified 
the need for new buildings and adapta- 
tions of existing ones. He then intro- 
duced the participants. 

Mr. H. Clinton Parrent, Jr., Nashville 
architect, who has planned five college 
and university library buildings and can 
speak the language of librarians, pre- 
sented “What the Architect Expects 
from the Librarian in Planning a Library 
Building.” Mr. Parrent emphasized team- 
work for the accomplishment of a build- 
ing which will meet the needs of stor- 
age, population, staff, location, future 
expansion, and money available. And 
from an architect’s point of view, an 
emphasis which will make this library 
different from all others. 

Miss Catherine Clark, Librarian at 
Middle Tennessee State College, has had 
the experience of helping plan two new 
library buildings for her campus. She 
presented the other side of the view, 
“What the Librarian Expects from the 
Architect.” Miss Clark also outlined the 
procedures, participation of other inter- 
ested faculty and administration, and 


*Eprror’s Note: Mr. Bontemps’ address 
will be printed in full in a future issue 
of the Tennessee Librarian. 
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long-term planning of the staff and 
library committee. The library commit- 
tee should make a study and survey on: 
enrollment, present and projected; book 
stock; and general policies for the new 
building. The arrangement of functions 
and areas needs to be determined. After 
policies and preliminary plans have been 
set up they should be incorporated into 
a report for the building committee to 
see in planning with the architect. The 
success of the final plans will be de- 
termined by the thoroughness of the 
planning. If the entire campus has par- 
ticipated in the building program, the 
completed building will be likely to 


more adequately meet the needs of the 
institution. 

Mr. Mack Abel, Head of Circulation, 
University of Tennessee Library presented 
a paper on adapting a building for ex- 
panding needs. The addition was planned 
to provide for urgent needs. The Uni- 
versity Library Planning Committee was 
composed of a representative from each 
college, recommended by the deans, plus 
others, and two from the library staff, 
and the university architect. 

The meeting was then adjourned. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Mary Young Hale, 
Secretary-Reporter, 1959 


Special Libraries Section 


Approximately fifty people attended 
the Special Libraries section on Saturday 
morning. Through the courtesy of the 
Dargan-Carver Library of the Baptist 
Sunday School Board, the group had an 
opportunity to chat and become ac- 
quainted over coffee and rolls before 
the formal meeting started. Miss Helen 
Conger, Librarian of the Dargan-Carver 
Library, had charge of the arrangements. 

Mrs. Lois Morris of the Oak Ridge 
National Laboratory Libraries presided 
at the session carrying the theme: Have 
Machine—Will Copy. Mr. Emmett Mc- 
Geever, Librarian of the Science Library 
at the University of Tennessee, gave a 
succinct, clear and provocative discus- 
sion on the problems to which we might 
fall heir in copying material. This was 
followed by a comprehensive survey of 
the types of photo-duplicating machines 
by Mr. R. R. Dickison, Librarian of the 
Oak Ridge National Laboratory Libraries. 
Mr. Dickison broke this material down 
into types according to the methods 
used to reproduce material and then dis- 
cussed specific machines using each 
process which are available on the market. 
A discussion period followed which 
brought out answers to specific problems 
librarians are having with machines. 

Mrs. Marie Richardson, Librarian of 
Combustion Engineering of Chattanooga, 
was elected chairman of the Special 
Libraries Section. Miss Jimmie Deck, 





Chairman, Miss Minnie Duncan and Miss 
Pollyanne Creekmore comprised the nomi- 
nating committee. 
Minnie Duncan, 
Secretary-Reporter 


Building 
Circulation 
is our business! 


BOUND-T0-STAY-BOUND 
PREBOUND BOOKS 


The very heart and blood of 
a library is its potential for 
circulation. Books which are 
worn and unreadable defeat all 
the thought and care given to 
plant, facilities, personnel and 
service. In building books for 


long usage and greater circula- 
tion we have made it possible 
their 


for libraries to increase 
life span and widen their col- 
lections. When you use ‘‘Bound- 
to-Stay-Bound’’ Prebound Books 
you open the way for pur- 
chase of more books within the 
same budgetary framework. At 
first glance, this may seem im- 
possible, but a study of our 
literature on this subject will 
convince you. 

\ We urge you to send for it 
today. No charge or obligation, 
of course. 


NEw MET NOS (Lindy re 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
**BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND"’ PREBOUND BOOKS 
JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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Committee Reports 


Report of Federal Relations Coordinator 


During the past year, our ALA Wash- 
ington Office, through its most capable 
Director, Miss Germaine Krettek, has 
been concerned with a wide variety of 
federal legislation, including that affect- 
ing depository libraries, teachers’ salaries, 
construction of school facilities, book 
post, surplus property, and even the 
aging. But it has been concerned chiefly 
with the appropriations bill for the 
Library Services Act. 

This Act of 1956 authorized an ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 annually for 
five years for grants to the States for 
the extension and improvement of rural 
public library service. 

Federal appropriations have been: 

Fiscal 1957—$2,050,000 
Fiscal 1958—$5,000,000 
Fiscal 1959—$6,000,000 

The House has voted $6 million for 
the Library Services Act for the fiscal 
period beginning July 1, 1959. This is 
an increase of $850,000 over the amount 
requested in the President’s budget and 
one million more than the $5 million 
voted by the House last year. It is the 
same amount as was finally appropriated 
for Fiscal 1959 after a House-Senate 
Conference in which the Senate figure 
of $6 million was accepted. 

If the President’s budget recommen- 
dation holds, the total amount appropri- 
ated through fiscal 1960 would be only 
61 percent of the total authorized, or 
$18,200,000, instead of $30,000,000. 
This would bring the total arrearage 
through fiscal 1960 to $11,800,000, an 
amount equal almost to two year’s ap- 
propriation under the current rate. 

Since in no year has the appropriation 
met the amount stipulated in the original 
act, we are now faced with the problem 
of deciding whether the appropriations 
should cease at the end of the stipulated 
five year period or whether we should 
ask for an extension of time, at least 
until the original sum is expended. This 
matter was discussed during ALA Council 


meetings in February 1959 and the pre- 
vailing sentiment appeared to be in favor 
of extension of the five year period. 
Because of these cuts in appropriations 
as well as the impact of inflation on 
the purchasing power of the dollar, it 
seems feasible to endorse the proposal 
that the five year period be extended 
until the originally authorized amount 
has been expended, in order that we may 
continue the program which thus far 
has resulted in bringing service to over 
800 rural counties, has put in operation 
more than 120 new bookmobiles, has 
purchased over 7 million dollars worth 
of books and other materials and has 
led to an increase in state funds for 
library extension of over 45 per cent 
since 1956. 
Respectfully submitted, 
Frances Neel Cheney 
Coordinator of Federal 
Relations 


OUR PREBOUND 


CHILDREN'S BOOKS 


@ look better 


@ last longer 


@ cost less 


Charles M. Gardner & Co. 


Scranton, Pa. 


Known for 
FAST — FRIENDLY — RELIABLE 
SERVICE 
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This is the second annual report of 
the Historian, the first having been made 
last year as Archivist for TLA Records, 
the name given the position during its 
first year. 

The Constitution provides that the 
Historian “shall be appointed by the 
Executive Committee” and “charged 
with the care and safekeeping of the 
[Association’s] permanent records,” 
which “shall be kept in the Tennessee 
State Library and Archives Building.” 

The records repose at present in 200 
folders occupying 9 archive boxes, 10'4 
by 12 by 15 inches, labeled, from the 
first, American Book Publishers Council, 
to the last, World War II. 

There is some interesting material here 
to help support worthwhile studies. For 
example, Legislative History of Tennes- 
see Libraries, with emphasis on the State 
Library; Development of the Trustees 
and Friends of Libraries Movement in 
Tennessee; Personalities in Tennessee 
Library Development before 1925. 


Report of Intellectual 


In the continuing struggle for intel- 
lectual freedom, librarians are inescapably 
involved and vitally interested, being 
particularly concerned with those as- 
pects involving books and reading. 

It is the duty of the Intellectual 
Freedom Committee to make note of 
and report any infringement of intellec- 
tual liberties, and to notify the Chair- 
man if action by TLA is indicated. 

This year, as in the past, publishers 
have offered controversial books, and, 
happily, librarians have bought them. We 
feel that intelligent controversy is healthy 
and our profession suffers when we re- 
move ourselves from matters that con- 
cern us. 


The suggestion has been made that 
the cause of intellectual freedom can be 
advanced by improving reading habit, 


Report of TLA Historian, 1958-59 
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During the year, the records have 
been uniformly foldered and labeled. A 
manual describing the detailed procedure 
for care of the records is in preparation. 
Each issue of Tennessee Librarian since 
Oct. 1958, v.11, no.1 includes a reminder 
to send past TLA records to the His- 
torian. 

There are gaps in the records, some 
in recent years. The Executive Commit- 
tee joins in an appeal to past officials 
of the Association to send records in 
their possession to the State Library and 
Archives. 

It is recommended that the Executive 
Committee, as a guide for the continually 
changing association officials, include an 
appropriate policy statement about the 
routing of TLA records to the archives 
file in the manual for officers and 
committees. 


Respectfully submitted, 
Mrs. Jesse C. Burt, 


Historian, 1958/59 


Freedom Committee 


providing’ for individual mental and 
emotional health, and strengthening the 
moral climate of the community. 

Perhaps we can take some satisfaction 
in the fact that in our area we seem, 
by accident or design, to have made 
some progress in this direction, since no 
reports of consequential infringements 
of intellectual liberties have come to, or 
been brought to, the attention of your 
Committee. This is no cause for com- 
placency. Instead, it is a challenge to 
the vigilance and responsibility of all of 
us, and a reminder that intellectual 
freedom continues to be a matter of 
deep concern to our profession and 
Association. 


James P. Clark 
John H. Hodges, Chairman 















































































































































































Report of TLA Legislative Committee 


With the Tennessee Legislature in 
session the early part of 1959, the Legis- 
lative Committee has been busy with an 
active legislative program. Three items 
were of primary importance to the 
library program of the State, namely: 
the Reorganization Act of 1959; a Reso- 
lution calling for a Legislative Council 
Committee Study of the Public Library 
Program of the State; and, the funds for 
the coming biennium for the State 
Library and Archives, particularly the 
Regional Library Program. 

During the fall of 1958, the forth- 
coming election of a new Governor was 
paramount. Candidates were contacted, 
calling their attention to the State’s 
library program and urging their sup- 
port for it prior to the Primary. Follow- 
ing the Primary, a meeting was held 
with Buford Ellington concerning the 
library program. A second meeting was 
held with Mr. Ellington on December 
16, at which time discussion centered 
around the proposed Reorganization Bill, 
as well as the State’s library program. 

Also during the fall, a conference 
was held with Mr. Thomas A. Johnson, 
Executive Director of the Tennessee 
Legislative Council Committee, concern- 
ing the proposed Study of the Public 
Library Program of the State and a re- 
vision of the library laws which was 
recommended by last year’s TLA Legis- 
lative Committee. Plans were made and 
a drafted Resolution prepared for intro- 
duction early in the session. 

With the opening of the Legislature 
on January Ist, the legislative program 
got underway. Senator Ben Cash intro- 
duced our Resolution for a Legislative 
Study as Senate Joint Resolution No. 3. 
An identical Resolution was introduced 
in the House as House Joint Resolution 
No. 22 by Representatives James C. 
Caldwell, Jr. and Carter Patten. Both 
Resolutions were referred to Commit- 
tees where they stayed until close to the 
end of the session. No Resolutions call- 
ing for legislative studies were released 
until late in the session in order for the 


Committees to see how many would be 
introduced and their importance to the 
welfare of the State. The Public Library 
Services Study was one of twelve which 
were passed by the Legislature. The 
Report will be presented to the next 
Legislature, meeting in January 1961. 

The next legislative item which af- 
fected the library program was the Re- 
organization Bill which moved the State 
Library and Archives from its inde- 
pendent agency standing to the State 
Department of Education as a division. 
TLA opposed this move in every way 
it could, but to no avail. The Bill 
became law by a unanimous vote of 
both Houses of the Legislature. 

The final legislative item of interest 
to TLA was the appropriation of funds 
for the State Library and Archives for 
the 1959-61 biennium. $300,000 an- 
nually was appropriated under the 
General Appropriations Act, this being 
the same amount appropriated annually 
for the current biennium. Although the 
State Library and Archives Commission 
requested an increase, the Administration 
did not grant it. When the Miscellaneous 
Appropriation Bill came up in the clos- 
ing days of the Legislature, an amend- 
ment was offered by Representative 
Reagor Motlow to appropriate an ad- 
ditional $100,000 ($50,000 annually) 
for the Regional Library Program. The 
Legislature voted favorably on _ this 
amendment. The Governor used the item 
veto on this increase so that the final 
figure for the Regional Library Program 
of the State Library and Archives is 
$300,000 annually for the coming two 
years. 

During the year, two Legislative 
Memorandums were sent to Trustees and 
key public librarians around the State 
asking for assistance on specific legis- 
lation. 

The Legislative Committee extends 
its sincere thanks to all Trustees and 
librarians for their wonderful help in 
our legislative efforts this year. The 
contacts made with Members of the 
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Legislature certainly aided our cause. The 
Committee would especially like to com- 
mend the legislative work by the Trus- 
tees and stress the importance of its 
continuance and its increase. The period 
between now and the next Legislature 
should be used to instill in each Legisla- 
tor the growing importance of the 
library program of the state. Keep them 
all thoroughly informed of the library 
program in their district. Work also 


needs to be done with the Administra- 
tion to get their full support for the 
program. The Trustees can do these jobs 
much more effectively than the librar- 
ians, but the librarians must also devote 
their best efforts to these same ends. 

Frances Smith 

H. B. Roney 

Leslie Gower 

Frances Neel Cheney 

Julia B. Armistead, Chairman 


Report of Library Resources Committee 


On March 23, 1957 the membership 
of the Tennessee Library Association 
formally endorsed the idea of develop- 
ing a state library resource reference 
center with the aid of a grant from 
the Council on Library Resources. Only 
a few weeks later the Tennessee State 
Library and Archives Commission in its 
April 8th meeting gave its support to 
this plan. On May 8, 1957—just 2 
years ago today—this plan was submitted 
to Mr. Verner Clapp, President of the 
Council. 

After receiving similar proposals from 
several other states, Mr. Clapp employed 


Dr. Harry Krould to examine all of 
these plans and prepare a report for Mr. 
Clapp on how to proceed. After’ several 
months of study, Dr. Krould submitted 
his report. Mr. Clapp has now turned 
over our proposal, along with several 
others, to Mr. Ruggles, his assistant, for 
future examination and recommendation. 

Mr. Clapp assured us that the Council 
is still interested in our proposal for 
regional reference centers and hopeful 
that some arrangements can be worked 
out. 


Bernard L. Foy, Chairman 


Report of Membership Committee 


The Membership Committee of TLA 
for 1959 respectfully submits the follow- 
ing report: 

727 letters were mailed out urging 
all librarians in the state to join TLA 
for 1959. They included 258 librarians 
who were two or more years delinquent 
in their dues. Only 3 of the 727 letters 
were returned unclaimed. A_ personal 
note was added to the Director or Head 
Librarian of larger libraries asking for 
their cooperation in requesting all mem- 
bers of their staffs to become members. 

88 members paid their dues before the 
letters were sent out. This made a total 
of 815 possible former members for 
1959, 

When the treasurer closed the books 
on May 4, we had a total of 510 mem- 


bers, over 150 of which were new mem- 
bers for 1959: 


College 63 
Institutional 25 
Other 10 
Public 89 
School 122 
Special 19 
Trustees 182 


There have been very few days since 
the letters were mailed that the treas- 
urer has not received at least one mem- 
bership dues. Due to this steady interest, 
the treasurer and chairman of the mem- 
bership committee decided to postpone a 
follow-up letter until after the TLA 
annual meeting, May 7-9. All members 
of the committee have made announce- 
ments on every possible occasion request- 
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ing prompt payment of dues, and Miss 
Cebrat mailed out a flyer to all school 
librarians in East Tennessee. 

To date, at TLA, we have received 
an unofficial count of 58 memberships, 
bringing the total to 568. 


Signed by Membership Committee 
Mrs. John Catlett, Chairman, 
Clarksville 
Miss Anna Cebrat, Oak Ridge 
Mrs. S. J. Miller, Columbia 
Miss Frances Smith, Jackson 
Mrs. Hal Smith, Johnson City 


Report of Nominating Committee 


The nominating committee wishes to 


present the following slate of officers 

to serve with Miss Ruth Ringo, Presi- 

dent-Elect: 

For Vice-President and President Elect: 
Miss Catherine Clark, Librarian 
Middle Tennessee State College 
Murfreesboro 

For Secretary: 

Miss Frances Smith, Librarian 


Jackson Free Library 
Jackson 
For Treasurer: 
Mrs. Minnie B. Duncan, Biology 
Librarian, Oak Ridge National 
Laboratory, Oak Ridge 


Leneil Edwards 
Frances Reid 
Mary Eleanor Wright, Chm. 


Report of Recruitment Committee 


The report of the Recruitment Com- 
mittee has been divided into two parts. 
The first part will deal with activities 
of recruiting in Tennessee for 1958-59, 
and the second part will be recommenda- 
tions for all librarians. When we say 
all librarians, we want to borrow a 
phrase from The Clearing House ‘““News- 
letter” and quote, “Recruiting is the 
job of EVERY librarian.” 

The recruiting program is like a 
publicity program, you have one whether 
you have planned one or not. The degree 
of success depends upon the ingenuity 
and upon the time spent upon the pro- 
gram. 

A great deal of the work in recruit- 
ing this year has been done by the three 
associations of Student Library Assistants. 
All of us are aware that personal con- 
tact is the most effective means of 
recruitment. “Librarianship as a Career” 
was the theme of each convention at 
Memphis State University on March 25; 
at Tyner High School on April 7; and 
at Middle Tennessee State College on 
April 9. Mrs. Erin Moreno, Mrs. O. J. 
Lynn, and Mrs. Virginia Davis are to 
be commended on these meetings as spon- 


sors of these three groups. Mrs. Moreno 
did not give us the number of people 
participating, but she did report that it 
was well attended. There were 500 in 
attendance at the East Tennessee Con- 
vention, and 650 at the Middle Tennessee 
Convention. 


Most all of the colleges in Tennessee 
sponsored ‘“‘Career Day” for high school 
seniors. Librarianship was featured in 
each of these. East Tennessee State re- 
ported an excellent activity. A period 
of two weeks was spent in high school 
visitation to the East Tennessee campus. 
There were approximately twenty-five 
people each week in the library science 
sessions. This means that 50 high school 
boys and girls were personally contacted. 

High schools all over the state have 
participated in Career Days of their own. 
Most librarians chose National Library 
Week to devote to displays, posters, 
pamphlets, and other literature on librar- 
ianship. Some of the high schools had 
Career Day on National Library Week. 
That was not a coincidence. Some of our 
capable librarians were on the planning 
committee. 

Our own president, Miss Ellison, did 





a splendid talk on “How Do I Become 
A Librarian?” at the District Convention 
of Future Teachers of America at UT 
on November 21. 

From the reports that were sent to 
us, we feel that EVERY librarian has 
been a “recruiter” this year. For all of 
your activities, the recruitment commit- 
tee would like to express our appreciation 
and to congratulate you. 

Now, where do we go from here? As 
librarians, we cannot understand why the 
fascination that we have for librarian- 
ship does not exist for other people. 

To recruit people, we must involve 
them early. As school librarians and as 
public librarians, we must talk with that 
teacher of the first grade or to that 
child in the first grade. In every grade 


there is a classroom collection. There is 
a personal contact for the school li- 
brarian. As a public librarian, we must 
make that contact at the children’s story 
hour. Then, when these small children 
come on the bookmobile, we must find 
a way to interest them, even, if we 
have to buy dozens of copies of Le?’s 
Go to the Library, and Here Comes the 
Bookmobile. 

We must teach these children how to 
handle books and how to use them. We 
must teach them that libraries are some- 
thing special. We must teach them in 
their own lingo that, “you tote potatoes,” 
but “‘you carry a book.” 


Mrs. Mary Little 
Chairman 


Report of Scholarship Committee 


The SCHOLARSHIP COMMITTEE, 
consisting of: 

Miss Louise Meredith, Library Super- 
visor of Tennessee State Department of 
Education; Miss Martha Parks, Director, 
Public Library Division, State Library 
and Archives; and Dr. William A. Fitz- 
Gerald, Director, Peabody Library School, 
was appointed on October 3rd, 1958, 
by President Martha L. Ellison. 

The 1958-59 Scholarship appointee, 
Mrs. Dolores Nichols, has been in resi- 
dence at Peabody Library School during 
1958 and should complete her MS (LS) 
degree requirements on August 14th, 
ES2, 

The Committee selected as the winner 
of the 1959-60 Tennessee Library As- 
sociation Scholarship, Miss Beverley Gaye 
Bennett, of Jackson, Tennessee, who is 
a senior at Lambuth College. The other 
candidates proved to be of high calibre 
and it is regretted that funds allowed 
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are for only one Scholarship. Fortunately, 
one of the candidates received a Peabody 
Graduate Scholarship, comparable in 
value to that granted by the Tennessee 
Library Association. 

Although many blanks and letters 
were sent to prospective candidates, six 
finally filled out and completed the 
regular application form. 

The Committee members reviewed all 
scholarship requirements. The only 
recommendation to be made is that the 
$500.00 be deposited with the chairman 
before the college year begins so that it 
can be dispersed at the appropriate quar- 
ters in time for the grantee to apply it 
toward his regular entrance tuition pay- 
ments. 


Respectfully submitted, 
William A. FitzGerald, Chm. 
Louise Meredith 
Martha Parks 
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Report of the SELA Representative 


Highlights of the SELA Workshop, 
March 6-7, 1959. 

1. Membership drive well underway, 
to increase the 1316 members reported 
as of March, 1959. Miss Martha Ellison, 
Chairman for Tennessee, has circularized 
all Tennessee librarians. At the last 
count, the state was nearer the bottom 
than the top in number of members. 

2. Recommendation of projects by 
the Library Development Committee, of 
which Miss Mary Bates was a member. 
These include: 

a. A study of the needs and present 
provisions for reference and other library 
services to areas beyond the legal service 
area and to small’ communities and trade 
centers within the service area—by the 
Public Library Division. 

b. A study of adequate budgets for 
school libraries—by the School Library 
Division. 

c. An institute or workshop on the 
problems involved in undergraduate 
library training for all types of librarians 


in teacher-training and liberal arts col- 
leges in relation to the whole develop- 
ment of librarianship—by the Library 
Education Committee. 

d. Improving the statistics for col- 
lege libraries—by the College and Uni- 
versity Division. 

e. An institute on college library 
buildings—by the College and University 
Division. 

f. Identification of bibliographical 
centers, description and scope of serv- 
ices—by the Reference Section. 

g. A study of the feasibility of an 
up-to-date directory of librarians in the 
Southeast. 

3. Progress report of the committee 
preparing a handbook for use by associ- 
ation officers and board members. 

4. Announcement of the 1960 meet- 
ing to be held in Asheville, October 
E3-15. 

Let us all attend. 

Respectfully submitted, 
Frances Neel Cheney 


Report of the ALA Council Representative 


Reports from the American Library 
Association Council meetings have ap- 
peared in the ALA Bulletin, the Tennes- 
see Librarian, and other library periodi- 
cals. To make another report would be 
repetitious. The March 1959 issue of the 
ALA Bulletin in its Highlights of the 
Midwinter Meeting gives a carefully 
condensed report, and the September 
1958 ALA Bulletin reports the Council 
meetings in San Francisco. 

The American Library Association 
fixes the term that a Councillor serves, 
four years, so if I seem to remain a 
Councillor for years, it is the fault of 
the ALA and not the TLA. There are 


around 170 Councillors and we consti- 


tute the governing body of the ALA, 
acting on recommendations of the Execu- 
tive Board. Every effort is made by the 
ALA headquarters to inform each 
Council member of business to come 
before the Council. Minutes of Council 
meetings and of the Executive Board are 
sent to each Councillor, and agenda of 
the next meeting, with advance copies 
of committee reports as far as available. 
The Council has two business sessions at 
each ALA conference, and one informal 
session with the Executive Board prior 
to the business meeting. 

Ruth Ringo 

Councillor 
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Report of the TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN 


Miss Dorothy E. Ryan, editor of the 
TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN, has been on 
a leave of absence from the University 
of Tennessee Education Library since the 
Fall of 1958. Serving as Acting Editor 
until her return August 1, 1959, is Miss 
Eugenia Mauldin, Department of Library 
Service, University of Tennessee. Thanks 
are due Miss Ryan for the preliminary 
planning she did on the Fall and Winter 
issues of the TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN 
before assuming her teaching responsi- 
bilities at Indiana University. 

Mr. John H. Bobb, Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory Library, has continued 
to serve as business manager. As ex- 
hibits chairman of the present con- 
vention, he is making further contacts 
with prospective advertisers. 

Following the plan set up by Miss 
Ryan for 1957-58 issues of TENNES- 
SEE LIBRARIAN for bringing together 
material, the October 1958 issue carried 
articles and news about Public Libraries 
and contributions to the January 1959 
issue came primarily from School Li- 
braries in the State. 

The mailing list for the TENNESSEE 
LIBRARIAN is in a state of revision. 
It is urgently requested that if sub- 


scribers are not receiving copies of the 
TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN or if they 
are receiving two copies of each issue, 
please communicate directly with the 
Editor so that corrections can be made 
without unnecessary delay. 

The Acting Editor wishes to express 
appreciation to the TLA members who 
have responded to requests for articles, 
news, pictures, and specific information 
and to members of the TLA Executive 
Committee who have responded gener- 
ously to request for advice and sug- 
gestions concerning specific issues of the 


TENNESSEE LIBRARIAN. 


Eugenia Mauldin 
Acting Editor 


NOTE: The Treasurer’s Report is omit- 
ted from this issue. It will be 
published in the October issue 
when the Report has been com- 
pleted. 


The membership list and index 
to volume 11 will also appear in 
a future issue. 


One of TVA’s engineers is retiring and has asked Bernard L. Foy, TVA Tech- 
nical Librarian, Knoxville, to help him place his bound set of the American 
Society of Civil Engineers Transactions—1913 to date in some library. Please 


call or write Mr. Foy if you can use this set. 








NEWSNOTES 
School Libraries News 


By Lenem Epwarps, Librarian, Training School 
Middle Tennessee State College 


Miss Louise Meredith, Supervisor of 
Instructional Materials and Libraries, at- 
tended the Southern States Work Con- 
ference which met at Daytona Beach 
June 8-12. For the past three years the 
conference has included a study “What 
Is a Good School Library and What 
Does It Do for Boys and Girls?” The 
findings of this study will be published 
at a later date and will be available to 
librarians. Many will want to see the 
outcome of this most timely and im- 
portant study. 

During the Tennessee Education As- 
sociation Meeting in Nashville March 
22, the school librarians enjoyed a deli- 
cious luncheon, visited with friends in 
the Ballroom at the Noel Hotel and 
heard a most delightful address by Mrs. 
Mebane Burgwyn. (And let’s thank 
those who plan the TEA programs for 
bringing the outstanding authors who 
have been our guests in the past few 
years!) Newly elected officers are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Lorene Jacobs, Bellvue Junior 
High, Memphis; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Chlora Dunn, Chattanooga High School; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Mrs. J. William 
Bruer, Goodlettsville High School. Miss 
Jacobs will be the official representative 
of the Tennessee School Librarians at 
the ALA Conference in Washington, 
June 21-26. 

The new officers of the Chattanooga 


Area Librarians Association are: Presi- 
dent, Miss Ellen Mullennix, Central High 
School, Chattanooga; Vice-President, Mrs. 
Eva Ghignatti, North Side Junior High 
School; Secretary, Miss Ruby Duncan, 
Tyner Junior High School; Treasurer, 
Miss Almeda Hood, Chattanooga Public. 

More than 1700 students and librarians 
attended three regional conferences for 
student assistants. More than 160 schools 
were represented. Miss Margaret Cate 
was the speaker at the East and West 
Tennessee meetings; Mrs. Estelle Fried- 
man at the Middle Tennessee meeting. 
Newly elected officrs are: East Tennes- 
see—President, Lois Ann Upchurch, 
Lynn View High School, Kingsport; 
Vice-President, Pernicia Baker, Hixson; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Brenda Miller, East 
High School, Knoxville; Reporter, Judith 
Kemp, Etowah. Middle Tennessee— 
President, Beverley McDonald, Cumber- 
land High School, Nashville; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Ima McDonald, Ashland City; 
Secretary, Sarah Bryant, Clarksville; 
Treasurer, Judy Eakin, Murfreesboro; 
Reporter, Carol Sanford, Lebanon. West 
Tennessee—President, Libby Dover, Mes- 
sick High School, Memphis; Vice-Presi- 
dent, Marian Buffaloe, Halls; Secretary, 
Sharon Linder, Saint Agnes Academy; 
Treasurer, Inez McCasland; Reporter, 
Linda Jennings, South Side High School, 
Jackson. 


Public Libraries News 


By ALMEDA Hoop 


The Ruritan Clubs in Union County 
voted to participate along with the 
regional library service in a Library- 
Community Study of Union County. 

Mrs. Marjie Booker is librarian of the 
Luttrell Library, newest community 
library in the region. 


The building in which the Lake City 
Library has been housed has been torn 
down. The Lions Club is planning to 
construct a new building for the library 
on a lot donated by the city. 

Athens Community Library (Athens, 
Tenn.) sponsored by the Browing Circle 
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Woman Club has built an additional 
room to the library in the space used 
formerly as a car port. The library has 
been completely redecorated throughout, 
new ceiling and new light fixtures in- 
stalled. The floors were sanded and 
polished as well. With the new draperies, 
cupboards and other innovations the 
library is now most attractive and re- 
opened in early May. 


At the Carnegie Library in Etowah, 
Tennessee a wonderful change occurred 
early in the year. A completely newly 
decorated library and a new linoleum 
tile floor was laid. This with a change 
in the arrangement of furnishings made 
the whole a more cheerful and bright 
library for the readers’ enjoyment. 

Harriman, Tennessee has been at work 
on redecorating and furnishing a new 
children’s room. This is the Carnegie 
Library in Harriman, Tennessee. 

Dayton Community Library located 
in the City Hall building in Dayton, 
Tennessee has recently been redecorated 
and is now open many more hours each 
week, 


This summer, many of Kingsport’s 
boys and girls are staying at home and 
going “Around the World with Books.” 
This is the theme of the 1959 Summer 
Reading Club of the Kingsport Public 
Library. 


Each year an average of five hundred 
boys and girls of greater Kingsport look 
forward to going “Down Treasure 
Trails,” “By Rocket to Adventure” or 
on some such trip, through the enjoy- 
ment of reading. A weekly story-hour 
of stories and literary contests, is also 
a part of the club’s activity. For the 
past several years this program has been 
under the supervision of Mrs. Virginia 
Harman, specialist in library work with 


children. 

The Knoxville Public Library took 
an active part in a series of three pro- 
grams for Senior Citizens—designed to 
point out opportunities existing in the 
city for them as well as to show needs. 
Besides in helping in the planning ses- 
sions, the library provided a meeting 
place, arranged displays, and distributed 


booklists made especially for the meet- 
ings. One follow-up on this series will 
be an all-day workshop on the Problems 
of the Aging to be sponsored by the 
Council of Community services early in 
June. 

Changes on the staff of the Knoxville 
Public Library are: Miss Willia $. Mc- 
Kinney, Reference Assistant; Mrs. Floyd 
Bell, Cataloger. 

June 15 was “Bookamatic Day” in 
Knoxville Public Library. The new 
charging system using plastic book cards 
and borrowers’ cards, is now in operation 
at the Main Library and all branches 
and on the Bookmobile. 


Shelves at the Knoxville Public Library 
are brighter these days. Since April 15 
all books are given Plasti-Kleer covers 
over the colorful book jackets. 


“The Library’s Business Line,” a mime- 
ographed newsletter describing reference 
services and listing new books, has been 
issued by the Knoxville Public Library’s 
Adult Services Department monthly 
since March. Through the cooperation of 
the Knoxville Chamber of Commerce, 
1700 copies of the newsletter are being 
distributed to key people in business 
and industry. 

On June 1 the Memphis Public Library 
opened its $112,000 addition to its 
Highland Branch. The new addition, 
almost as large as the initial building, 
brings the total area to 9,675 sq. ft. 


Work on the $750,000 addition to 
the downtown Cossitt Library is sched- 
uled for completion in September. A 
new feature of the Cossitt Library will 
be a Business and Technology section. 

Purchase of a site for a new Negro 
branch in North Memphis was concluded 
in late May at a cost of $20,000 for an 
area 200 ft. by 200 ft. at the inter- 
section of two major streets. 

Miss Ann Robbins, asst. in the Refer- 
ence Department, is moving to Florida 
to accept a position in a school library. 
She is returning to Peabody Library 
School to take an additional course in 
this field this summer. : 

The staff is organizing a Staff As- 
sociation that it hopes will be an inter- 
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esting and constructive addition to the 
library. 

The Nashville Public Library is being 
turned over to the City, terminating its 
long history as a private corporation, and 
the staff is keeping its fingers crossed. 
It looks now as if the County will not 
continue with the City the contract that 
it has had with the Library since 1950, 
which would mean the end of free library 
service to county residents. 


SUMMER READING PROJECT 

A summer reading club at the Chatta- 
nooga Public Library is promoting the 
theme of “Travel to Alaska and Hawaii 
via Books,” and approximately 1,000 
children are expected to participate. 


BOOK BUDGET BOLSTERED 


A bequest of $5,000 from industrialist 
Frank L. Miller, Jr. and an anonymous 
gift of $1,000 have been used to buy 
books for the Chattanooga Public 
Library. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN VISITS 
EUROPE 


Miss Elizabeth Sussdorff, Children’s 
Librarian at the Chattanooga Public 
Library, has returned from a six week’s 
tour of Europe. She visited France, Italy, 
Austria, Switzerland, Germany, Belgium, 
Holland and England. 


Special Libraries News 


By MinniE Duncan, Oak Ridge National Laboratory 


Miss Mary Ann Lay, who received 
her M.A. (L.S.) degree from George 
Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee, 
recently joined the Oak Ridge Institute 
of Nuclear Studies library staff. She re- 
ceived her B.S. degree from the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee in 1954 and for 
three years worked as a laboratory analyst 
with Union Carbide Nuclear Company 
at the K-25 plant in Oak Ridge, Ten- 
nessee. 

The Oak Ridge Institute of Nuclear 
Studies Library has available a Selected 
Bibliography of Materials of Interest to 
Secondary School Science Teachers Avail- 
able in the ORINS Library. This is an 
annotated bibliography and copies may 
be obtained by addressing requests to 
the Library. While the list was prepared 
for science teachers attending Institute 
summer programs many of the items are 
of potential interest to students and to 
the general public. All of the material 
is available on interlibrary loan. 

The Oak Ridge Chapter, Special 
Libraries Association carried out a varied 
subject program during the 1958-59 
year. November 24, 1958, at a dinner 
honoring British librarians and informa- 


tion specialists from the United Kingdom 
Atomic Energy Authority, ideas and 
information were exchanged in informal 
talks by the British group and the Chap- 
ter members. The visitors came to Oak 
Ridge from the International Conference 
on Scientific Information held in Wash- 
ington, D. C. November 16-21, 1958. 

COORDINATION OF TECHNICAL 
INFORMATION was the subject of the 
May meeting. Dr. Burton W. Adkinson, 
National Science Foundation, Washing- 
ton, D. C. and Mr. Donald Davis, 
USAEC, Oak Ridge, were the speakers. 
Members of neighboring Special Libraries 
Association chapters in Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Georgia, and Alabama attended the all- 
day meeting. 

Other programs during the year in- 
cluded a discussion of TRANSLATIONS 
—ACQUISITION, HANDLING, AND 
SPECIAL PROBLEMS by Oak Ridge 
Chapter members. Miss Evelyn Levine, 
Miss Louise Markel, Alden Greene, and 
John M. Bobb participated in the dis- 
cussion. The Feb. program was a report 
of the Second United Nations Confer- 
ence on the Peaceful Uses of Atomic 
Energy, Geneva, 1958, by Mrs. Martha 
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Gerrard of the Chemical Technology 
ivision of Oak Ridge National Labora- 
tory. Mrs. Gerrard attended the confer- 
ence as a member of the United Nations 
editorial staff. The January meeting was 


a panel discussion by members, Mrs. 
Reina Cleland and R. R. Dickison, Oak 


Ridge, Gordon Randall, Tullahoma, and 
McGeever, 
International 


Emmett Knoxville on the 


Conference on Scientific 


Information, Washington, D. C. The 


panel summarized the results of the 


conference which they had attended. 


Library Trustees and Friends News 


By Mrs. Dan DENNEY 
Lebanon, Tennessee 


Miss Elizabeth Cole, Regional librarian 
of Blue Grass, Columbia, recently ap- 
peared on John McDonald’s Noon Time 
Neighbors program to explain Tennes- 
see’s Rural Library Program. 


National Library Week was a success 
in the Blue Grass Region. Misses 
Marguerite Voorhies and Pattie Martin 
made a scrapbook of the activities of 
the Blue Grass Region and the counties 
in the region during National Library 
Week. It was displayed at a recent In- 
service Training Meeting for county 
librarians held at Columbia and it will 
now be available for loan to every county 
in the region. Miss Elizabeth Cole has 
been appointed the State Director of 
National Library Week for next year by 
the President of TLA. 


Miss Irma Harlan who is in charge 
of the bookmobiles for Blue Grass Region 
served as chairman of the program Com- 
mittee for the State Staff meeting which 
was based on public relations and was 
approached from all levels of regional 
library work. This program was highly 
praised by the personnel of the entire 
state. 


Many County Library Board are meet- 
ing to elect new officers for the ensuing 
year. Among them are the new officers 
of the Marshall County Board: Mr. Islen 
Sweeney, Chairman; Mr. Brandon Lan- 
caster and Mr. Knox Bigham, vice- 
chairmen; Mrs. Wallace Hill, Treasurer; 
Mrs. Marvin Steele, County Librarian, 
secretary. 

It is with real regret that the Board 
received word of the resignation of Mr. 
David Blumberg. Mr. Blumberg has 
served on the Board since July of 1955. 


He has served the Board well, and has 
taken a very active part in its commit- 
tee work, and in representing the library 
to the City Council and to the com- 
munity. His activities have included 
chairmanship of the Personnel Commit- 
tee and he has represented the City Board 
on the Metropolitan Regional Library 
Board. He resigned from the Board due 
to increased pressure of his business, 
which takes him away from the city a 
great deal. The Board will miss his fine 
contribution to the work of this library. 


On April 28, Mr. George Fritts was 
unanimously appointed by the City 
Council to fill the term vacated by Mr. 
Blumberg (July 1960). Mr. Fritts, of 
the firm J. B. and W. G. Brownlow, is 
active in civic affairs, and is now Presi- 
dent of the Knoxville Real Estate Board. 
He has been interested in the welfare of 
the library for several years, and the 
Board welcomes him to its membership 
and looks forward to his concern and 
contributions to the welfare of this 
library system. 


Very truly yours, 

Mrs. Robert G. Chapman, Secy. 
Board of Library Trustees 
Knoxville Public Library 

217 Market Street 

Knoxville 2, Tennessee 


Oak Ridge’s newest organization, 
“Friends of the Oak Ridge Public 
Library,” is officially launched. An 
organizational meeting was held Monday, 
May 26, to elect permanent officers and 
to accept the charter and by-laws. About 


forty people attended the meeting. 





Officers for Friends first year of activity 
are: Reverend Harley Patterson, presi- 
dent; Mrs. R. B. Somers, vice-president; 
Mrs. George J. Kidd, Jr., secretary; E. C. 
Campbell, treasurer; and Mrs. Brice 
Kinyon, Sam Ovenshine and Reid Hoey, 
members-at-large. The newly elected 
board of Friends wasted no time getting 
down to business, scheduling their first 
meeting for the following evening. On 





Tuesday Mrs. Brice Kinyon was ap- 
pointed Membership Chairman; Sam 
Ovenshine, Chairman of the Projects 
Committee, with Mrs. R. B. Somers, as- 
sisting; Ways and Means Committee 
headed by E. C. Campbell. Immediate 
concerns of the Friends is to set up a 
special program for children at the 
Library, and maintenance and improve- 
ment of the Library’s record collection. 





TLA Constitution and Bylaws 


With amendments as adopted by membership, 
May 8, 1959 


CONSTITUTION 


ARTICLE I 
NAME 
This association shall be called the Tennessee Library Association. 


ARTICLE II 
OBJECTIVES 
The objectives of the Association are to encourage the establishment, main- 
tenance and support of adequate library services for all the people of the State and 
to cooperate with public and private agencies with related interests. 


ARTICLE III 
QUALIFICATIONS OF MEMBERS 
Any person, institution, organization or agency engaged in, or interested in 
library service may become a member of the Association upon payment of dues. 


ARTICLE IV 
OFFICERS 

The Officers of the Association, to be elected biennially, shall be the President, 
Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer. The Vice President shall be President- 
Elect. The term of office of all officers, shall commence at the adjournment of 
the Meeting at which they are elected; or, in the event that no Meeting is 
held, on July 1 following the election. Vacancies shall be filled by the Executive 
Committee. 


ARTICLE V 
MEETINGS 
Meetings of the Association shall be held biennially, or upon call by the 
Executive Committee, written notice being given to members at least one month 
prior to the meeting. 


ARTICLE VI 

AMENDMENTS 
Section 1—Constitution: This Constitution may be amended at any Meeting 
of the Association by a two-thirds vote of the members present, provided that 
(1) amendments have been proposed in writing to the members at least two 
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wecks before the Meeting, or (2) amendments have been proposed at the previous 
Meeting and received a majority vote. 

Section 2.—By-laws: By-laws may be adopted or amended at any Meeting 
of the Association by (1) a majority vote if presented to the members in writing 
at least two weeks before the meeting, or (2) by a two-thirds vote if submitted 
from the floor. 


ARTICLE VII 
ALA AFFILIATION 
This Association shall be a Chapter of the American Library Association and 
shall elect representatives to which it is entitled as provided in the Constitution 
and By-laws of the American Library Association. 


BYLAWS 


ARTICLE I 


Section 1—Annual dues of individual members shall be two dollars ($2.00). 

Section 2—Annual dues of sustaining members shall be five dollars ($5.00). 

Section 3—Annual dues of full-time library science students shall be one 
dollar ($1.00). 

Section 4—Annual dues of institutional members shall be five dollars ($5.00). 

Section 5—Membership shall be from January 1 through December 31. Dues 
paid prior to January 1 shall be credited to the current year, except that payment 
of dues by new members after October 1 of any year shall cover the dues for 
the balance of the current and also the following year. 

Section 6—Members whose dues are unpaid as of July 1 shall be dropped 
from membership. Individuals whose membership has lapsed because of non-payment 
of dues may be reinstated as members upon payment of dues for the current 
membership year. Official count of membership shall be made as of July 1 of 
each year. 


ARTICLE II 
DUTIES OF OFFICERS 


Section 1—The President shall: 
a. Preside at meetings of the Association; 
b. Preside at meetings of the Executive Committee and of the Executive 
Board; 
c. Approve bills for payment within the limits of the budget set up by 
the Executive Committee; 
d. Perform other duties appropriate to the office. 
Section 2—The Vice President shall: 
a. Act in the absence of the President; 
b. Perform other duties appropriate to the office. 
Section 3—The Secretary shall: 
a. Keep in permanent form (in duplicate) the current minutes of the 
Association, the Executive Committee and the Executive Board; 
b. Transmit all original minutes to the Historian for preservation. 
Section 4—The Treasurer shall: 
a. Keep a record of receipts and disbursements; 
b. Issue money upon presentation of a bill in writing approved by the 
President; 
c. Make an annual written report to the Association; 
d. Submit a report of financial condition of the Association upon request 
of the President 











ARTICLE Ill 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE AND EXECUTIVE BOARD 


Section 1—The Executive Committee shall be made up of the Officers of the 
Association and the Immediate Past President. 
Section 2—The Executive Committee shall: 

a. Appoint any special committees necessary to carry out the plans of 
the Association; 

b. Pass upon or carry out any business or other matters referred to it 
by the Association; 

c. Transact the business of the Association between meetings. 

Section 3—The Executive Board shall be made up of: 
The Officers; 
The Immediate Past President; 
The Chairman of each Section of the Association; 
One Representative of the State Library and Archives; 
The School Libraries Consultant; 
The Editor of the Tennessee Librarian; 
Consultants as chosen by the President. 

Section 4—The Executive Board shall: 

a. Make recommendations to the Executive Committee concerning com- 
mittee appointments and problems of various groups within the As- 
sociation; 

b. Act as advisors to the Executive Committee. 

Section 5—Meetings of the Executive Committee and Executive Board shall 
be called whenever the President deems meetings necessary. 

Section 6—Final decisions shall depend upon the vote of the Executive Com- 
mittee, or, at its discretion, shall be referred to the vote of the membership. 


“He oO TP 


ARTICLE IV 
NOMINATIONS AND ELECTIONS 


Section 1—At least two months prior to the biennial meeting the President 
shall appoint a Nominating Committee of at least three members which shall 
nominate persons for the elective offices and representatives of the Association. 
The Nominating Committee shall report its nominations at the first business 
session of the biennial meeting. A representative of the Committee shall place the 
candidates in nomination. Other nominations may be made from the floor. A 
majority of the votes cast shall be necessary for election. 

Section 2—In the event that no biennial Meeting is held, the candidates shall 
be selected in accordance with Article IV, Section 1, of the By-laws. The Secretary 
shall submit a list of the candidates to all members of the Association before April, 
the written ballot being used to elect the officers. 


ARTICLE V 
QUORUM 


Twenty percent of the paid-up membership of the Association shall constitute 
a quorum for the transaction of business. A majority of a committee membership 
shall be necessary for a quorum. 


ARTICLE VI 
BUDGET 
The Executive Committee shall adopt a budget at the beginning of its term 
of office. A copy of the budget shall be turned over to the Treasurer to assist 


in keeping account of disbursements. The budget shall be published in the Ten- 
nessee Librarian. 
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ARTICLE VII 
HISTORIAN 


Section 1—An Historian shall be appointed by the Executive Committee. 

Section 2—The Historian shall be charged with the care and safekeeping of 
the permanent records of the Association. 

Section 3—The permanent records shall be kept in the Tennessee State Library 
and Archives Building. 


ARTICLE VIII 
PUBLICATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF REVISED COPIES OF THE 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
Upon the adoption of this Constitution and By-laws they shall be published 
in the next issue of the Tennessee Librarian, and biennially thereafter. 


ARTICLE IX 
PARLIAMENTARY PROCEDURE 


All points not covered in the Constitution and By-laws shall follow parlia- 
mentary procedure as given in the latest edition of Roberts Rules of Order. 


Public Library Services Study 


At the 1958 Conference in Gatlinburg the TLA membership accepted the 
Legislative Committee report recommending that a request be made for a study 
of public library services in Tennessee by the State Legislative Council. The TLA 
Legislative Committee, 1958-59, acting upon this recommendation, requested the 
study and Senate Joint Resolution No. 3 is the result: 


SENATE JOINT RESOLUTION 
NO. 3 


WHEREAS, a comprehensive study of the public library program of the 
State of Tennessee has not been undertaken in many years; and 


WHEREAS, the present program of library services has been expanding and 
has become more and more vital to the people of our state; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED BY THE SENATE OF THE 
81ST GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE STATE OF TENNESSEE, THE HOUSE 
OF REPRESENTATIVES CONCURRING, That the Tennessee Legislative Council 
be, and the same is hereby directed, to study the library laws of Tennessee and 
determine if there is need for revision in the same; and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Legislative Council answer, but 
not limit itself to, the following questions: 

1. Is the present public library program a sound one for the development 
and expansion of public library services in rural areas? 

2. What should be the relationship of the library program in the metropolitan 
counties to the total state program? 

3. What should be the relationship of state support to local support, par- 
ticularly in the rural areas? 
and 
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BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That the Council make a report of its 
findings and recommendations to the 82nd General Assembly. 


Because of the importance of this study and the need for serious work on 
the part of the TLA in giving whatever assistance is in order, a Subcommittee of 
the Legislative Committee has been appointed whose function is to give attention to 
the study. Chairman is John F. Anderson, Director, Knoxville Public Library. 
Other members are Frances Smith, Librarian, Jackson Public Library; Mrs. Helen 
Kittrell, Clinch-Powell Regional Library; Douglas Ferguson, Nolichucky Regional 
Library Board; James La Penna, Nashville Public Library Board. 


The Legislative Council requested the TLA and the State Library and Archives 
to file statements at an open meeting June 25. The statements are given at the end 
of this report. 


Mr. Lynn Bomar, Chairman, Mr. Thomas A. Johnson, Director, and members 
of the Legislative Council Committee, were most cordial in their reception of the 
statements. Much interest was indicated by questions and discussion that followed. 
A subcommittee of the Council will be assigned to the study. 


The concern of every member of the Tennessee Library Association for a 
study that will result in the best library service for all needs, is of primary im- 
portance. There will be requests for information, recommendations, hearings. 
Members will be contacted for assistance. The study is to be completed by July 
1960. If you have suggestions for the study, please contact a member of the 
Subcommittee, or the President. Your interest is needed. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE 
TENNESSEE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


The Tennessee Library Association, representing the libraries, librarians, and 
library trustees of this state, welcomes the opportunity to present a statement to 
the Legislative Council Committee concerning the public library study. 


This study was requested by the Tennessee Library Association because its 
members see the need to re-examine the state public library program as an integral 
part of the educational system of Tennessee. A quick glance at the public library 
program will show that this state has come a long way since 1940, when we had 
no state aid to public libraries, and had only four counties with regional library 
service which was supported by TVA funds, with only one regional librarian and 
no bookmobile. 


As of July 1, 1959, we have eighty counties in a regional library program, 
limited state aid to three metropolitan counties, and eleven regional library centers, 
with twenty-eight regional librarians (exclusive of clerical staff). We have made 
progress in nineteen years, but there are still: 

(1) Seven counties with no public library service, and four with small, in- 

adequate libraries, representing 202,527 people in these eleven counties. 

(2) Four metropolitan libraries, representing nearly a million and a_ half 

people, or over forty percent of the state’s population, receiving only 
token state support and operating on from 25 to 50% of the financial 
support necessary for a minimum program of good library service. 

All small cities operating on sub-standard financial support. 


Only twenty-eight professional staff members in the regional library 
program to serve approximately 1,800,000 people. Only $70,000.00 was 
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budgeted for books by the eleven regional centers last year, which is 
only a fraction of the money needed to meet their needs. 


We feel there are serious areas of concern which need study and action: 


(1) 


(5) 


A good reference and interlibrary loan system is the backbone of edu- 
cational library service. We ask, how can the state library program 
provide this service in the most economical and effective way to all 
citizens? 

The metropolitan libraries are attempting to provide strong and com- 
plete library service to their areas. What part can these libraries play 
in contributing to the total public library program of the state, and 
how can the state help these libraries obtain their goal? 

The state shares heavily in the financial burden of public school edu- 
cation. What part should it share in the financial burden of the 
educational program of all its people through public libraries? 

The regional library program has made a good start in bringing educa- 
tional materials to hitherto unserved areas of the state. What further 
support is needed to bring the quality of library service to minimum 
standards and extend the program to include the seven unserved counties? 
The state public library laws must enable the state to conduct a strong 
public library program. What changes are necessary to give legal en- 
couragement to such a program? 


These areas of concern are but a few of many that need serious study. We 
have read and give hearty support to the statement presented to this committee by 
the Tennessee State Library and Archives. The trustees of the public libraries are 
included in this statement. A special committee of the Tennessee Library Associa- 
tion stands ready to answer questions about these concerns, and to give solid support 
for the betterment of the public library program. 


STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY THE 
TENNESSEE STATE LIBRARY AND ARCHIVES 


It is the recommendation of the State Library and Archives that the study of 
the public library program in Tennessee should include: 


I 


A study of the present condition of public libraries in Tennessee including 
organization, services offered, personnel, buildings, bookstock, bookmobile 
service, and financial support. This study should consider as part of the 
public library system the services provided to the public by the State 
Library and Archives in Nashville. 

Comparison of Tennessee public libraries with national standards recently 
issued by American Library Association. 

Recommendations for future development which would consider: 


a. 


c. 


d. 


Factors which affect a library program, such as governmental organi- 
zation, population distribution, movement of population, and financial 
resources. 

Sound organization which would make maximum use of available re- 
sources. Such a plan of organization would necessarily be based on 
cooperation among all libraries. 

Relationship between rural and metropolitan counties. 

Relationship of state support to local support. 


A revision of laws relating to public libraries. These laws have never been 
studied in their relation to each other. There are inconsistencies, am- 
biguities which need to be corrected. 
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Tennessee 


Bookshelf 


By Davi J. HarKNeEss 


Director of the Department of Program Planning and Library Services 
Division of University Extension, University of Tennessee 


JOHN SEVIER — SON OF 
TENNESSEE 
by KATHERINE E. WILKIE 
Julian Messner—$2.95 


An excellent book for teen-agers about 
the Revolutionary War hero who became 
the first Governor of Tennessee. The 
author is a teacher in Lafayette Junior 
High School in Lexington, Kentucky. 
There has been a need for a biography 
for this age group, as ““Nolichucky Jack” 
by John T. Faris has long been out of 
print. Carl S. Driver, who was professor 
of history at Vanderbilt University, 
wrote “John Sevier—Pioneer of the Old 
Southwest,” published by the University 
of North Carolina Press. Helen Topping 
Miller of Morristown, has written a novel 
of John Sevier and the State of Franklin 
titled “The Sound of Chariots.” Sevier 
is a prominent character in ‘“Rogue’s 
March” and “Tennessee Hazard” by 
Maristan Chapman and in “The Cumber- 
land Rifles” by Noel B. Gerson. 


WwW 
THE PERILOUS ROAD 


by WILLIAM 0. STEELE 
Harcourt, Brace—$2.95 


A Civil War story for young readers, 
laid at Walden Ridge in Tennessee, by 
the Chattanooga author of “Winter 
Danger,” “Flaming Arrows,” and “John 
Sevier.” It was runner-up for the New- 
berry Award this year. 


ww 
TRIBES THAT SLUMBER 
by THOMAS M. N. LEWIS 
MADELINE KNEBERG 
The University of Tennessee Press— 
$3.75 


A study of the Indians of the Ten- 
nessee Region by two professors of an- 


thropology at the University of Tennes- 
see. Written in a most readable style, it 
covers the rise and fall of Indian cultures 
over 15,000 years from the nomadic 
hunters of the Ice Age to the Cherokees 
today. The book is beautifully illustrated 


with paintings, drawings, photographs, 
and maps. 
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CHRISTMAS WITH ROBERT E. LEE 
by HELEN TOPPING MILLER 
Longmans—$2.75 


The story of General Lee’s first Christ- 
mas after his surrender at Appomattox, 
showing the Lee family reunited after 
the hardships and separations of the war. 
This is the fifth in the series of Christ- 
mas novelettes by the Morristown author. 
Previous ones have dealt with the Wash- 
ingtons, the Lincolns, and the Jacksons 
and the one this year will be about 
Thomas Jefferson at Monticello. 


www 


HENRY KNOX: 
GENERAL WASHINGTON’S 
GENERAL 
by NORTH CALLAHAN 
Rinehart—$6.00 

A splendid biography of the man for 
whom Knoxville and Knox County were 
named, the Secretary of War in the first 
Cabinet. Dr. Callahan was born in Sweet- 
water, attended the University of Chatta- 
nooga, and worked on newspapers in 
Chattanooga and Knoxville. He is the 
author of “Smoky Mountain Country” in 
the American Folkways Series. 


WwW W 
AGEE ON FILM 


by JAMES AGEE 
McDowell, Obolensky—$5.00 


The late author of the 1958 Pulitzer 
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Prize novel, ““A Death in the Family,” 
a native of Knoxville, was one of our 
most perceptive film critics and a 
scenarist of remarkable originality. This 
book brings together his finest critiques 
of memorable movies, his now-classic 
essay on the silent film, and excerpts 
from his most self-revealing scenarios. 
“A Death in the Family” is available for 
§0 cents in Avon paperback. 


ww iY 
SAM HOUSTON 


by WALTER F. MC CALEB 
Naylor Company—$2.00 


Biography of the Tennessee and Texas 
hero written for young people by an 
Austin, Texas, banker, teacher, and his- 
torian who has also written “The Alamo.” 
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KNOXVILLE 


by BETSY BEELER CREEKMORE 
The University of Tennessee Press— 
$4.00 


The colorful, human story of the first 
planned city in the West and the first 
capital of Tennessee, rich in heritage and 


heroes and heroines. The author was 
born and reared in Knoxville and has 
done graduate work at the University of 
Tennessee. A most interesting book to 
place beside ‘Memphis Down in Dixie” 
by Shields McIlwaine, ‘“The Chattanooga 
Country” by Gilbert E. Govan and 
James W. Livingood, and the forthcoming 


book “The Romance of Nashville” by 
Jesse C. Burt. 


ww 


TENNESSEE: A GUIDE TO 
THE VOLUNTEER STATE 


Hastings House—$6.50 


This volume in the American Guide 
Series has been reprinted without revision. 
There is a wealth of valuable information 
in it for the teacher, the student, the 
writer, and the general reader. 


YOUR VOCATIONAL ADVENTURE 


by JESSE C. BURT 
Abingdon Press—$2.95 


Dr. Burt has been a career counselor 
for fifteen years and is presently a mem- 
ber of the faculty at the University of 
Tennessee Extension Center in Nashville. 
An excellent book giving career informa- 
tion and advice for high school age. 


www 


THE BUILDING OF T.V.A. 


by JOHN H. KYLE 
Louisiana State University Press—$7.50 


An illustrated history of this great 
enterprise which has just had its silver 
jubilee, showing the great dams and steam 
plants in remarkable photographs and 
interesting text. 


ww 
‘TWIXT TWELVE AND TWENTY 


by PAT BOONE 
Prentice-Hall—$2.95 


Cheerful, simple, straight talk to teen- 
agers by the popular singer from Nash- 
ville, setting down some basic values and 
principles. 
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EARLY TIMES IN 
MIDDLE TENNESSEE 


by JOHN CARR 
Parthenon Press, Nashville—$3.00 


Reprint of a rare book, first printed 
in 1857, by a writer who lived in Sumner 


County and wrote of Indian battles and 
skirmishes, the building of early forts and 
stations, and of first religious movements 
in Tennessee and Kentucky. 
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NAUTILUS 90 NORTH 
by CMDR. WILLIM R. ANDERSON 
U.S.N., WITH CLAY BLAIR 
—Jr. World—$3.95 


The dramatic account of the first 
atomic submarine voyage from the Pacific 
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to the Atlantic beneath the Arctic ice 
pack by the Tennessee skipper of the 
Nautilus. Commander Anderson was 
born in Bakerville and graduated from 


Columbia Military Academy. 
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A NOVEL, A NOVELLA AND 
FOUR STORIES 


by ANDREW LYTLE 
McDowell, Obolensky—$4.95 


This collection by the Tennessee author 


who teaches creative writing at the Uni- 
versity of Florida contains the spine- 
chilling novel, “A Name For Evil.” The 
author of “The Velvet Horn,” “The 


Long Night,” and “At Moon’s Inn,” a 
native of Murfreesboro and graduate of 
Vanderbilt University, has written an 
introduction which is a searching essay 


on the art of fiction writing and the 
American novel. 
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THIS IS ADAM 


by BRAINERD CHENEY 


McDowell, Obolensky—$3.75 


A novel set in Georgia at the turn of 
the century which tells of an old Negro’s 
loyalty to the land he cherishes and the 
family he serves. The author, a resident 


of Nashville, who attended Vanderbilt, 


has written previous novels titled “Light- 
wood” and “River Rogue.” 
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COUNTY SCOTT AND ITS 
MOUNTAIN FOLK 
by ESTHER SHARP SANDERSON 
Williams—$4.50 


The Huntsville, Tennessee, teacher has 
written an interesting and informative 
history of Scott County in East Tennes- 
see. 


THE MYSTERY AT THE DESERTED 
MILL and MYSTERY OF THE 
VANISHING STAMP 


by CHRISTINE NOBLE GOVAN AND 


EMMY WEST 
Sterling—$2.50 each 


Two more in the series with the same 


characters as “Mystery at Indian Hide- 
Out,” these books are laid on Lookout 
Mountain at Chattanooga, the home of 
the authors, who are a mother and daugh- 


ter team. For ages 8 to 12. 
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MAGNIFICENT MILO 


by JOAN BALFOUR PAYNE 
Hastings House—$2.75 


The fantastic but marvelous adventures 
of a centaur as he visits the world of 
men, illustrated by the author, who lives 
at Sewanee and has written ““The Piebald 


Princess” and “Ambrose.” For ages 6 to 
10. 


ww YW 
BIG LOG MOUNTAIN 


by MAY JUSTUS 
Holt—$3.00 


A story for ages 10 to 12 with a Ten- 
nessee mountain setting by the popular 
author of “The Other Side of the Moun- 
tain,” “Children of the Great Smoky 
Mountains,” “Lizzie,” and “Sammy,” who 
lives at Tracy City. 
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ANDY JACKSON’S WATER WELL 


by WILLIAM 0. STEELE 
Harcourt, Brace—$2.75 


Another of the Chattanooga author’s 
original and funny tall stories about the 
backwoods of Tennessee. This time the 
hero is Andy Jackson, who was “lawing” 
in Nashville when that town was just a 
“fist-ful of log cabins.” For ages 6 to 





AFTER THE GLORY 


by HELEN TOPPING MILLER 
Appleton-Century-Crofts—$3.95 


Historical novel laid in Tennessee right 


after the Civil War. A volume to place 
beside the Morristown author’s ‘Shod 


With Flame,” about the Civil War in 
East Tennessee. 
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LINCOLN’S FAVORITE POETS 


by DAVID J. HARKNESS AND 
R. GERALD MC MURTRY 


The University of Tennessee Press— 
$3.50 


The first comprehensive treatment of 
the poets whom the Great Emancipator 
admired, read and quoted. Published in 
the Lincoln Sesquicentennial Year, this 
book gives Lincoln’s favorite quotations 
from the poets to whom he turned for 
inspiration, wisdom and comfort. It 
shows how the thoughts and philosophies 
of these poets were reflected in his life 
and spirit. 
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THE LONG, LONG LOVE 


by WALTER SULLIVAN 
Henry Holt—$3.75 


A novel set in present-day Tennessee 
about a modern Southerner who is 
haunted by the spectre of his own mor- 
tality and obsessed by a reverence for his 
ancestral past. The author was born in 
Nashville, the locale of his second novel, 
and was graduated from Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity, where he is now a professor. His 
first novel, “Sojourn of a Stranger,” also 


had a setting in Middle Tennessee, near 
Gallatin in the 1850’s. 
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IN GREEN PASTURES 
by JANE MERCHANT 


Abingdon—$1.50 


Another devotional book by the Knox- 
ville author of ‘““The Greatest of These” 
and “Think About These Things.” Each 
devotion begins with a selection of scrip- 
ture, followed by a poem and an illumi- 
nating prayer. This prize-winning poet 
has also written a book of poems titled 
“Halfway Up the Sky.” 
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THE NATURAL AND 
ABORIGINAL HISTORY OF 


TENNESSEE 


by JOHN HAYWOOD 
edited by MARY U. ROTHROCK 
McCowat-Mercer Press—$20.00 


The Nashville historian and author, 
Stanley Horn, says “this is the first pub- 
lished history of Tennessee and is gener- 
ally regarded as the scarcest, most de- 
sirable, and most valuable of all Tennessee 
books.”” This much-needed reprint con- 
tains an introductory sketch of the au- 
thor, John Haywood, Historian of the 
Western Country. It includes archae- 
logical, geological, and historical annota- 
tions bringing the ancient account into 
focus with present-day knowledge. Miss 
Rothrock, a former president of the 
American Library Association, lives in 
Knoxville and is the author of “Discover- 
ing Tennessee” and editor of ““The French 
Broad-Holston Country,” a history of 
Knox County. 








DISCRIMINATING 
LIBRARIANS 


Prof 


At Guild. Bindery, Inc. 


324 EAST NINTH STREET 
CINCINNATI 2, OHIO 


A CERTIFIED 
LIBRARY BINDERY 


With two centuries of bookbinding experience and progress 
behind it, the House of Joseph Ruzicka now looks forward to 
the start of a third century of service. 


As in the past, Ruzicka pledges to provide the very finest of 


materials and workmanship that the market affords. 


Free pick-up and delivery service is provided to libraries by 
Ruzicka trucks. 


JOSEPH RUZICKA, INC. 


BOOKBINDERS AND BOOKSELLERS 


Greensboro, N. C. Baltimore, Maryland 
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LIBRARY FURNITURE 


Peele Tm let seer 
library furniture 
in a dramatic new 
concept of design! 
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Here is totally functional library furniture that 
beautifully integrates use, structure and mate- 
rial in perfect harmony. 

Here is mastery of craftsmanship skillfully 
blending the design concepts of librarians, 
architects and engineers in a cooperative cre- 
ation — the first of its kind! 

Warm natural woods or plastics blending 
with lustrous, satin-finish aluminum in graceful 
contours give DesicNer LINE furniture its 
distinctive design, simple beauty. 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Remi: Ftand. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


...a cooperative creation! 


A unique engineering feature —“pinned-in” 
construction — masterfully fashions the func- 
tional purpose of each material in unison. Legs 
of steel encased in aluminum unite with slen- 
derized aluminum under-structures to achieve 
maximum strength and rigidity. 


Here is furniture that expresses the ultimate 
in functional efficiency and tasteful styling that 
is destined to be the timeless answer to your 
library needs. 

Write for more information. 


1712 West End Avenue, Nashville 3, Tenn. , 





that 
your 





